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expressed itself in the creation of a dominion navy, entirely under Aus- 
tralian control in time of peace but to act as a part of the greater impe- 
rial navy in time of war. The history of the dominion defense forces, 
military and naval, as the author relates it, throws much light upon the 
constitutional character of the British commonwealth of nations. 

Robert Livingston Schuyler. 

British History in the Nineteenth Century (1782-ipoi). By George 
Macaulay Trevelyan, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. (London and New York: Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany. 1922. Pp. xvi, 445. 12 s. 6d.) 

" The philosophy of Dr. Johnson's England was static, not evolution- 
ary : the world was not expected to change. Civilisation, it was thought, 
had ' arrived ', after a number of barbarous ages, and was going to stay 
comfortably where it was." The idea of " progress " did not occupy, 
much less haunt, the mind of Dr. Johnson and his contemporaries. Brit- 
ain was a self-satisfied and reasonably happy island. Life was largely 
rural, simple, and essentially medieval in its methods of production. 
A capable aristocracy shouldered the high obligations of nobility; the 
lower orders accepted without question the stations to which Providence 
had assigned them. If there was much physical and moral degradation 
in the darker corners of the land, it was off the accustomed highways 
of those who dwelt in the sun, and, besides, as none conceived of prog- 
ress, all accepted wretchedness as a matter of course. 

Such was the complacent island now rudely shocked by the unthink- 
able and unholy ideas and processes of the French Revolution and under- 
mined with the irresistibility of fate by the unseen forces of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. Out of this situation sprang the conflicting elements 
that gave distinctive character to British history in the nineteenth century. 
The spirit of Old England was the spirit of immobility; the spirit of 
nineteenth-century England was the spirit of change. The profound 
economic and social changes wrought by the Industrial Revolution made 
it difficult for the civilization of Dr. Johnson's England " to stay com- 
fortably where it was ". A " matchless constitution " no longer sufficed. 
This newly created problem of readjustment would have been compara- 
tively simple if the Industrial Revolution could have run its course and 
congealed, but its processes were continuous and progressive through- 
out the century. The problem was, therefore, one of successive adjust- 
ments to keep pace with a society changing with a rapidity unparalleled 
in history. In a succession of crises it was British political sagacity that 
preserved England from the experiences of the Continent and permitted 
the triumphant forward march of the English constitution. 

This, in essence, is Mr. Trevelyan's conception of the meaning of 
nineteenth-century British history. It emphasizes the vital relation of 
economic and social factors to political history, political history being the 
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surface indications of what lies deeper. This kind of study, based 
largely on contemporary sources, some of which have received scant 
attention hitherto, imparts vitality and a sense of reality to Mr. Trevelyan's 
narrative. In the distinctive features which flow from such a concep- 
tion of his task most readers will probably find the strength and value 
of his book, particularly in the illuminating treatment of the confusing 
currents of the great reform movements and the by-play of politics. 
Those parts dealing- with imperial and foreign affairs, displaying a fair 
degree of honest British prejudice, are essentially traditional in treat- 
ment and less enlightening. Readers who are sympathetic to Mr. Trevel- 
yan's general point of view will regret to find that the splendid execu- 
tion of his plan in the first part of the work is not sustained throughout. 
After the struggle for the Bill of 1832 the relation of economic and 
social to political affairs becomes blurred, and the narrative lapses 
noticeably to the traditional political account. 

This is Mr. Trevelyan's third contribution to nineteenth-century 
history. With memories still vivid of the admirable biographies of 
Grey and Bright one can hardly lay aside this latest book without some 
feeling of disappointment. The author's felicity or brilliancy of phrase 
has lost none of its charm, but he has not marshalled his materials in 
so masterly a fashion. A rather strict adherence to chronological treat- 
ment has broken the continuity in the development of particular move- 
ments and has brought a medley of topics into certain chapters, producing 
an unpleasant sensation of scrappiness, sometimes of confusion. Some 
readers, too, will question the wisdom of devoting some fifty pages 
to the Revolutionary and Napoleonic period in a work of 424 pages 
on British history, while the period since 1870 is crowded into 84. Be 
it so; whenever Mr. Trevelyan writes, American students of history will 
read with satisfaction, for his scholarship, his unusual opportunities 
to get at sources inaccessible to American students, his mastery of 
language, all contribute to make what he writes thoroughly worth while. 

George Hedger. 

The French Revolution. By George H. Allen, Ph.D. Volume I. 
The Prelude. (Philadelphia: George Barrie's Sons. 1922. Pp. 
xxi, 319. $9.00.) 

This is the first installment of an extended work on the French 
Revolution, undertaken because the author believes that revolutionary 
changes are the most significant result of the recent war and that, ac- 
cordingly, the study of an equally great, and somewhat analogous, 
upheaval "will prove to be opportune. He does not look upon the French 
prototype as a horrible example, as do his publishers, who in a long 
introductory "Note", bound with the volume, declare that it was the 
" supreme experiment in social democracy " and that if the Russians 
had reflected sufficiently on its disastrous consequences they might " have 



